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REVIEWS. 



Science of Statistics. Part II, "Statistics and Economics." By 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph.D. New York : The Macmillan 
Co. 

Having in Part I, " Statistics and Sociology," considered statistics 
in their application to social phenomena, the author in the present 
work undertakes their application to economic phenomena, which, he 
declares, are but a part of the social, that cannot be separated from 
the non-economic by any fast and sharp lines. Stating the method and 
scope of the work in the introduction, he says : 

The function of economic statistics, therefore, is to verify theory, and, at 
the same time, to furnish data for the guidance of economic policy or prac- 
tice. 

With this purpose in view we have arranged the statistics according to the 
categories of economic analysis, viz.: consumption and production, exchange, 
distribution, and the various subdivisions. In each chapter we have in addi- 
tion, under the head of "Economic Purpose," considered the topics of theory 
and practice upon which the statistical method seems fitted to throw light. 
Then, under the head of " Statistical Data," we have given the statistics them- 
selves, criticised methods under the head of " Scientific Tests," and given 
what seem valid conclusions. 

Maintaining the value of statistics in confirming economic theory, 
this author, chapter after chapter, furnishes cumulative reasons for 
rejecting the statistical method, at least for rejecting his method; and, 
notwithstanding the numerous favorable reviews of the work in economic 
journals of recognized standing, I venture the assertion that it is more 
admirable in its plan than in its execution, and can be safely used only 
by investigators capable of such clear and independent thinking as will 
enable them to avoid the confused and inconsistent conclusions of the 
author. To such it will be useful because of its large amount of 
statistical data and pertinent criticisms of the same, together with 
references to important criticisms by others. A verification of the 
data seems, however, advisable. 

The author's unreliability, not only in conclusion, but as to fact, is 
shown in his discussion of the employment of women and children. 
He says (p. 76) : 
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The statistics of the United States show that from 1880 to 1890 the num- 
ber of males engaged in gainful occupations increased from 14,744,492 to 
18,820,950, or 27.6 per cent.; while the number of females increased from 
2,647,157 to 3,914,71 1, or 47.4 percent. The employment of women, therefore, 
seems to have increased faster than the employment of men. If we analyze 
the grand groups of occupations, we get the following results: In agriculture, 
fisheries, and mining, males have increased 12.5 per cent., females 14.3 per 
cent.; in professional service, males 48.5 percent., females 75.8 per cent.; in 
domestic and personal service, males 16 per cent., females 41.2 per cent.; in 
trade and transportation, males 71.8 per cent., females 63.3 per cent.; in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, males 43 per cent., females 62.9 
per cent. 

A closer analysis of these figures will show that the increase is not so 
alarming as would appear at first sight. The increase in agriculture is 
probably due to the large number of women in the South whom the census of 
1890 included under the term "farmers, planters, and overseers." The 
increase under the head of "professional service" is due to an increased 
number of teachers. Under the head of " domestic and personal service " the 
increase is found among domestic servants, laundresses, and nurses and mid- 
wives, and very likely is due to a more complete enumeration. 

Under "trade and transportation" there has been a very great increase in 
bookkeepers, clerks, stenographers, and typewriters, undoubtedly due to the 
increased employment of females in those capacities. Under " manufacturing 
and mechanical industries " there has been an enormous increase in dress- 
makers, milliners, and seamstresses (from 282,544 to 494,458). There has 
also been an increase of females employed in boot and shoe factories, as 
paper-box makers, as carpet-makers, as hosiery- and knitting-mill operatives" 
in printing works, in silk mills, and under the general heading of mill and 
factory operatives not specified. On the other hand, the number of females 
employed in cotton and woolen mills has remained almost stationary. On 
the whole, therefore, it does not appear that there has been any very great tend- 
ency to increased employment of women in factories. 

Here we have exemplified the author's method of statistically con- 
firming economic theory. The figures quoted plainly confirm the 
theory of a great increase of females in gainful pursuits, but as this is 
evidently not the theory which the author desires to confirm, we are 
told that a closer analysis will show that the increase "is not so alarm- 
ing as would appear at first sight," and, in his anxiety to show this, he 
falls into the error of stating the percentage of increase of females 
employed in trade and transportation as considerably less than that of 
males, though the correct figures, females 263.4 per cent., males 71.8 
per cent., show the percentage of increase of females more than three 
and a half times that of males ; and then we have the final conclusion, 
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not that there has been no great general tendency to increased employ- 
ment of females, but that " on the whole, therefore, it does not appear 
that there has been any great tendency to increased employment of 
females in factories." This notwithstanding that the figures indicate a 
greater percentage of increase in such employment than in all industries 
combined. We are perhaps to infer this from the fact that the number 
of females classified as cotton- and woolen-mill operatives has remained 
almost stationary, and because of the large increase in the number of 
those classified as dressmakers, milliners, and seamstresses. But while 
we find no large increase in the number of females reported as cotton- 
and woolen-mill operatives, we find a decrease in the number of males, 
the figures being as follows : 

COTTON-MILL OPERATIVES. 

Males. Females. 

1880 - - 78,2Q2 91.479 

1890 - - - 8o,I77 92,965 

WOOLEN-MILL OPERATIVES. 

Males. Females. 

1880 - - 52,504 35.506 

1890 - - - 47.638 36,471 

The fact that the number of females classified as employed in these 
industries is thus, as this author declares, almost stationary is plainly 
due to the failure of the enumerators of the eleventh census properly 
to report the large number we find classified as "mill and factory 
operatives not specified." The figures for the two censuses of those 
thus reported are as follows : 

Males. Females. 

1880 22,650 8,186 

1890 51.603 41,993 

The larger proportion of these are probably cotton- or woolen- mill 
operatives. If we omit from the calculation those reported at the two 
censuses as dressmakers, milliners, and seamstresses, a large proportion 
of whom were undoubtedly employed in factories or sweat-shops, we 
still have an increase in the number of females engaged in manufactur- 
ing industry of 52.9 per cent., which, with an increase in population of 
25 per cent., seems a decided tendency to increased employment in 
factories. We find besides an enormous increase in the number of 
females reported as laundresses and not included as engaged in manu- 
facturing industry, but under the head of "domestic and personal 
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service." This occupation the author of this work regards as one of those 
" connected with woman's traditional sphere as housewife," although 
it is evident that almost the entire number were employed in what 
are practically factories, as servants who do the laundry work in the 
ordinary household would be reported as domestic servants and not 
as laundresses. The increase in the number reported as laundresses 
was from 108,198 in 1880 to 216,631 in 1890. If, while excluding 
milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, we include this class as 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industry, we have an increase 
of 64 per cent. An unbiased writer, so well informed regarding the 
census as the author of this work, would hardly intimate that any increase 
in female employment indicated by a comparison of occupation statistics 
of the tenth and eleventh censuses is probably due to a more complete 
enumeration, but would instead state that the figures doubtless come 
far short of showing the actual increase, because the returns of enumer- 
ators of population from which the tables of occupation are compiled 
are admittedly less complete and reliable at the eleventh than at the 
preceding census. 

Further illustration of this author's bias in the use of statistics we 
find in this connection on p. 78, where he says: 

Figures for Massachusetts comparing the proportionate number of females 
to males in manufacturing industries in 1885 and 1895 show that at the 
former period the number of females was 33 per cent, and at the latter period 
34.6 per cent, of the number of employe's. The change, therefore, has been 
insignificant. 

In a footnote it is said : "For details in regard to the different 
industries set Massachusetts Statistics of Manufactures, 1895, p. 203." 
Referring to the volume and page designated, we find a table showing 
percentages for 1885, 1894, and 1895, in which the percentage for 1885 
is as stated, but that for 1895 is given as 35.09 instead of 34.6, as this 
author quotes it. We also find it explained, in the accompanying text, 
that the figures for 1885 have no direct bearing on those for 1894 and 
1895; those for the earlier period being from the census and cover- 
ing all establishments, while those for 1894 and 1895 are from the 
annual reports, in which only the principal establishments are included. 

One is led to wonder what the author would consider a significant 
increase in a state whose industries, for many years, have largely been 
those employing nearly as many females as males, if that indicated by 
his erroneous comparison is in his opinion insignificant. 

The statistics of Massachusetts, as presented in the census of 1895, 
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indicate a slight decrease instead of increase in the proportion of female 
to male employes in the manufacturing industries of that state, and 
doubtless a comparison of statistics for some of the southern states, in 
which one of the leading industries of Massachusetts has recently found 
rapid development, would show an enormous percentage of increase ; 
but what value have such comparisons as showing the general tend- 
ency ? Equally absurd seem the conclusions drawn in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor from statistics of the 
number of employes in 931 establishments at two periods. Not many 
years ago we had in Chicago but one department store. Should we dis- 
cover the proportion of female and child employe's in that establish- 
ment twenty years ago, when there were no other establishments having 
a considerable proportion of such employes, and make comparison with 
the proportion of those classes now employed in the same store, we 
should probably discover no great increase in the proportion of female 
and child workers. But would that show the tendency as to such 
employment in the city, where there are at present, besides numerous 
smaller establishments, at least six that are larger than the former 
establishment was at the earlier period, and nearly or quite as large as 
that establishment at the present time ? 

Yet, though a precisely similar method was adopted by the Com- 
missioner of Labor, with the result of concealing, while seeming to 
reveal, the facts as to the employment of women and children, this 
author (footnote, p. 77) quotes that report, conveying the impression 
that the question is thus conclusively settled, saying : 

This table seems to show that the proportion of females employed in these 
industries has increased a little faster than the proportion of males. Taking 
these facts in connection with the census returns, Commissioner Wright is of 
the opinion that the proportion of females, taking all the occupations in the 
country into consideration, is gradually increasing. 

In this same footnote it is said in parenthesis : "The census statistics 
have been severely criticised by H. L. Bliss in three articles, ' Eccentric 
Official Statistics,' in the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. III." 
While in these articles I pointed out census deficiencies, my criticisms 
were also particularly directed to this report and to Colonel Wright's 
misuse of census statistics to discredit the results of this investigation 
of his own department regarding the employment of children. I called 
attention particularly to the fact that there was in reality a change in 
the classification of children at the eleventh census of one and a half 
years instead of one year, as appears, through the change, in the 
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question as to age, from "age last birthday" to "age nearest birthday." 
Nothwithstanding that his attention was thus called to this important 
change in classification, we find this author saying (p. 85) : 

It is true that the age period in 1 880 covers one additional year, but, allowing 
for that, it is calculated that the percentage of children of the age of ten to 
fifteen in gainful occupations was 16.8 per cent, in 1880, and only 10.8 per 
cent, in 1890. 

He here refers by footnote to the Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, and thus practically indorses the error of that 
report exposed in my contribution to this Journal and more recently 
in the Journal of Political Economy (December, 1899). 

To call attention to more than a few of what to me seem the numer- 
ous errors of this work would require many pages and involve a dis- 
cussion of the entire economic question and situation. From my 
standpoint, which is quite different from that of this author, the work 
can only be commended for its recognition of the limitations of the 
statistical method and its many pertinent criticisms of the statistical 
data presented. Yet, though under nearly every heading the author 
largely discounts or completely discredits his statistics, he afterward 
argues from them and concludes with an emphasis which seems intended 
to carry conviction. Some of his conclusions, moreover, seem not 
only unsupported by reliable data, but inconsistent with each other. 
An illustration of this we find in his conflicting conclusions regarding 
rent. He says (p. 257): 

There are two very marked exceptions to the fall in prices not shown 
by any index numbers. The first of these is residential rents. It has been 
found impossible to include them in any index number on account of the 
difficulty of finding a unit. There is considerable evidence, however, to show 
that rents have advanced during the last twenty-five years. 

On p. 349 the author says : 

The fall in prices since 1873 affords an opportunity of studying how 
such a fall has been met. There has been, first of all, a decreased cost of 
production, which in the long run comes to the benefit of all members of the 
community. But the evidence in this and the preceding chapter goes to 
show that, of the active participants in production, the laborer has conserved 
or improved his position by the maintenance of, or even advance in, the level 
of wages ; the landowner has lost by falling rents ; interest has fallen ; and 
profits have been reduced to a narrow margin. 

Thus we have the opposite conclusions : that rent has increased, and 
also that the landowner has lost by falling rents. 
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It seems difficult to understand how, not only with falling interest, 
but falling rent and profits, there could be the great concentration of 
wealth which the author admits and regards as on the whole bene- 
ficial to the community, saying (p. 455) : 

The institution of millionaires in the modern community works some- 
what like the institution of slavery in former times. It is a method by which 
all members of the community are, to a certain extent, compelled to save and 
economize and lay up capital. Until human nature is such that we can 
safely trust all individuals to show some forethought for the future, such com- 
pulsory saving probably safeguards the welfare of the whole community in 
the long run. 

The principal basis for the author's final conclusion that rent has 
fallen is the decline of agricultural rents in England. The fact of a 
great increase in other English land values is not brought out, neither 
are statistics presented showing the enormous increase of land values 
in the United States and other countries. He says under the heading 
of "Reflective Analysis" (p. 348) : 

In regard to rent, it would seem from the experience of England that in 
modern times at least it represents very largely interest on capital invested. 
In fact, it may well be questioned whether the present ground rents of agri- 
cultural land represent more than a fair return for improvements made. So 
too in regard to the unearned increment, it appears that there are numerous 
losses as well as gams, so that it is doubtful whether, on the average and in 
the long run, land property is any more advantageous in form than any 
other kind of property. The old English economists looked upon rents as a 
constantly increasing quantity, and it seemed to John Stuart Mill that it 
would be advantageous for the community to reserve for itself any increase 
in future rents not due to the labor or the capital of the landowner. In view 
of the heavy reductions in rents since 1879, the uselessness of the preceding 
becomes manifest. 

That the author understands the cause of the decline in English 
agricultural rents appears from the succeeding sentence : " It may well 
be doubted, in view of the increased cheapness of transportation, 
whether rents will ever attain their former height in England." 

In this chapter on rent, interest, and profits, of which the fore- 
going is the lame conclusion regarding rent, no note is taken or data 
furnished of the enormous increase in land values in our centers of 
trade and population, or the great increase in the value of franchises 
having for their basis the control of land. The author says (p. 333) : 

As already said, it is impossible by statistics to get anything except gross 
rent, i. e., the sum actually paid for the use of land, whether it is due to the 
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soil itself or to capital invested in the soil, or even to buildings and other 
permanent improvements. The nearest approach, perhaps, that we have to 
such statistics is found in the English income tax. 

As the English income-tax returns do not classify land and 
improvements separately, but together, as is the common practice else- 
where, the author seems to have been misled by the fact that the 
English income-tax schedule has the two items " Lands " and " Houses." 
But the item " Lands " comprises only agricultural land, and 
includes the farmhouses located upon it, while the item " Houses " 
includes not only dwelling-houses, but workshops and places of busi- 
ness, and the land upon which these are located. On p. 179 we find 
quoted from Growth of Capital Sir Robert Giffen's estimates of the 
value of property in the United Kingdom based upon the income-tax 
returns, in which there is shown a decrease of 15.7 per cent, in the 
value of property returned as " Lands," and an increase of 35.7 per cent, 
in the value of that returned as " Houses." As the author does not 
explain this matter, the reader is almost certain to accept the author's 
erroneous conclusion that land values as a whole have decreased. 
Mulhall's estimates of the value of house property in 1887, also based 
on the income-tax returns, are somewhat greater than Giffen's. He 
explains that it must not be supposed that the increase shown has 
been expended on new houses, the value of sites which is included 
having risen remarkably. 1 

Commenting upon the fall in property values, Sir Robert Giffen 
says: 

In cases where there is absolute diminution of money capital, such as 
lands, farmers' profits, mines, arid iron works, there has been notoriously a 
great fall in prices ; while in regard to the two latter classes of property at 
least there has been a great increase in production, so that the apparent dimi- 
nution of property shown must be nominal, not real. 2 

That is, values being relative, prices of those things for which the 
landholder expends his income having fallen, the real value and rent 
even of agricultural land have not fallen. Even were it true that rent 
has fallen in England, it is difficult to understand the propriety of the 
general conclusion drawn by this author. Though the English income- 
tax statistics do not furnish data of land and buildings separately, we 
have such statistics in the assessments of Massachusetts, which the 
author has strangely overlooked. In this state it has since 1886 been 
the custom to assess land and buildings separately, and, as it is also the 

1 Dictionary of Statistics, p. 591. 2 Growth of Capital, p. 51. 
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practice to assess real property at its actual selling value, as nearly as it 
is possible, we have in these assessments data from which we may draw 
conclusions with no little confidence. According to the returns of Polls, 
Property Taxes, etc. (Public Document No. 19), there was an increase 
in the value of the land of the entire state, excluding buildings, from 
$672,147,747, May 1, 1886, to $1,071,843,224, May 1, 1898, or 59 per 
cent. The increase in the value of buildings was from $668,345,926 
to $1,110,753,429, or 66 per cent. This notwithstanding the aban- 
doned farms and decreased values in some few localities, owing to the 
competition of the newer and more fertile lands of the West resulting 
from cheapened transportation. 

Space does not permit further details in carrying out criticism of 
this part of the book. 

The inconsistency, not to say absurdity, of the author's methods is 
shown again in his consideration of land, capital, and wealth. While 
recognizing land and capital, as well as labor, as distinct factors in the 
production of wealth, he persistently disregards the distinction. He 
draws the conclusion of the greatly increased importance of capital 
from comparison of statistics in which land is included as capital (p. 
190). This notwithstanding that these statistics of the tenth and 
eleventh censuses were otherwise so incomparable from a change in 
census methods that the present author had previously remarked (p. 
187) : "They may give rise to very misleading inferences in regard to 
questions of the relative importance and the relative reward of capital 
and labor." 

Thus to exaggerate the growing importance of capital in modern 
methods of production seems no part of the science of statistics. 
That "labor must be applied through the aid of more and more com- 
plicated and expensive machinery" is doubtless true. The inference, 
however, is not valid that the great increase in nominal capital is prin- 
cipally due to increased capital invested in machinery ; for, as appears 
from statistics of manufactures in 165 cities which the author presents 
(p. 170), but 18.8 per cent, of the total capital reported in 1890 was 
invested in machinery and implements. The author is doubtless right 
in his remark that capital should be encouraged and not discouraged, 
and that increased capital means increased employment for labor. 
That is, he would be right did he not fail to make the distinction 
between real capital and such nominal capital as is but the capitaliza- 
tion of special privilege. The wealth, for instance, of those who own 
and control the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania is not chiefly 
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capital, but the value of the power of levying tribute, directly or 
indirectly, upon the capital, as well as persons, engaged in every other 
industry, while at the same time reducing the wages of labor to the 
point of the barest subsistence. Would not the destruction of this 
fictitious capital and wealth encourage real capital, not only in other 
industries, but in the coal industry itself ? The abolition of slavery 
demonstrated that the author is mistaken in his claim that the welfare 
of the community was safeguarded by that institution. Is he not also 
mistaken in his assertion that the welfare of the whole community is 
safeguarded by the institution of millionaires ? 

Every footman and lackey and ladies' maid is a possible producer, 
instead of consumer, of wealth. Under the improved conditions that 
might follow the adoption of the plan proposed by John Stuart Mill is 
it likely that there would be more waste of capital than there is at 
present in sumptuous palaces, steam yachts, and worse dissipations of 
the non-producing class ? Upon this important economic question 
the author of this work throws no light. 

While for reasons already stated this work may prove of no incon- 
siderable value to the well-equipped investigator, its use by others, it 
seems to the reviewer, can only lead to confusion of thought and 
incorrect conclusions. 

H. L. Bliss. 



